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THAT WHICH IS LOST IN TRANSLATION 



In exploring my topic, "Th^ Which Is Lost in Translation," I have 

discovered that much of what there is to say about it must come from the 

individual heart — yours' as well as mine — rather than f^?t>m the experimental 

laboratory. I suppose I shouid apologize , for that fact, since we have 

gatherefl here as a group of educators and scholars hoping to exchyige 

demonstrated truths in the spirit of scientific inquiry,. But, I will 

not apologize, for to do so would "^be to deny whatever cluster of possible 

f ■ • , 

truths I think I haye identified in my exploration. 

^. r ' ■ . 

' Briefly, '1 discovered very early that to as^ questions about 

translation la to inquire into the nature of language — its origin^, its 

characteristics^ its uses. One is led quickly away from rather simple 

scientific fact into legend and belief, philosophy and poetry. The 

ultimate truthm one discovers about translation, I am convinced, are 

the ancient truths of paradox and mystery. They are uttered perhaps V y 

more appropriately by oracles than by scientists. Only circumstantially 

do they deal with differences among languages. Essentially, tlhey deal 
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with one of the basic questions of human, existence ; Do I live my life as 
a complete Individual, perceiving my own unique worlds and thinking my ovm 
distinctive thoughts In patterns that can be shared only partially and 
imperfectly with anyone else? Or, do live oir lives as both products 
'^and members of a social and physical environment.' a measurable universe 
dafltied In Certain terms by the collective experience of the human beings 
who inhabit it? ' 

Now, all this sounds .terribly presymptuous^on my p^t. .Let me hasten 
to assure you that I did begin a systematic review of the literature at the * 
onset of my study and that I Intended a thoroughly detailed*, purely rational, 
paitifully . obj*ectlve, very impersonal argument. But, I gave up both pursuits 
when they proved less than sufficient to the task at hand. - 

Instead, I will tell you the source of my title, "That Which Is Lost 

in Translation." It was at a summer session for graduate students In English 

in t4)e late 1950s that I first heard the American poet Robert Frost define 

poetry as "that which is lost Iri translation." I will tell you phe more 

immediate stimulus for my offering to explore^ the toplc^of translation at 

this particular session of the International Reading Association. First 

as journal editor, later as direct;or of .publications, I have sat somewhere 

near the center of all those proposals that would have us disseminate the 

words we speak as an* Association in numerous other languages as well as in 

English. And, I will share with you some observations about how and why 

J.anguage therefore should b^ taught. .^^ 
\ ' • 
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The characteristic problems of translation are not a new topic to 
me or to humanity. I was first Introduced to the general Idea of language 
differences, as I am' sure at least some of you were, as -a very young child, 
through repetition In Christian phurch school of that ancient passage from 
the Old Testament of the Holy Bible, the story of the Tower of Babel. 
Whatever your religion, you probably know the tale. T^e "ilrhole earth was 
of one language and of one speech." The peop^ decided to build a city 

and a tower that would re*ach heaven. The chief architect in heaven itself, 

• - . 
/• * ■ 

however, apparently had grave misgivings, for the Lord jioted that With 
such ambitious plans in their hearts, the people would be restrained from 
nothing they c.ould imagine to do. Therefore, the Lord confounded the 
people's language so thfitt tliey might wt understand one another's speech, 
and *'t:he Lord scattered them abroad f^09 1 thence, upon the face of all. the' 
earth." 



Needless td say, we have never Recovered. 

'\ • 0* 
Those of us who specialize in*reading and wri^in^ caught up .in 

the study of what language is and does\ that we forget what it is not and 

whaC it cannot do. Like' those Old Tesdament desceiidantd of Noah, we 

'sometimes let our aspirations overwhelm \our capabilities. Our expectations 

of language as means of communication probably exceed- Its ^capacity to 

communicate. We*mighf so proficient at verbalizltig thafi we verbalize 

beyond reality. Perhaps we need a prophet to point but the confusion of^ 

tongues <iamong us^nd remind yii Of that which is lost 'in translation — so 

much the sadder for allCof ua, we so easily assunm^^ \. , 
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Sad? Is it really sad to recognize that language has Its limltat^ions 
as well as Its benefits? <^ok into your own experience* 

I'^was borfi atid raised in a region marked by anything but linguistic 
purity. First of all, my native language is that hybrid pf hybrids, that ^ 

4 

chameleon of chameleons, English! Anyone who has studied the English 
l,anguage knows you cannot count very long on anything like consistency, and 
stability .within the English language. Put two or three words toget;4ier in 

English and you probably have come up with a Germanic structure, a Romance 

\ ' * ' 

'vocabulary, and spelling and pronunciation conventions from just about 

i 

anywhere in the world. 

But, there Is more to my background. Quirk o^ fortune that it was 
for me to have been born intb a primarily English language heritage, many 
of the friends, family and neighbors of my childhood spoke various degrees* 
of that parochial twentieth century phenomenon known as Pennsylvania Dutdh. 
More properly, Pennsylvania Dutch is a diverse collection of mutations olf 
Palatinate German. It durvives within a relatively few square miles of 
the eastern United States from the seventeenth century German of a group of 
religious dissenters who^led' their European origins In the name of freedom, 
to the glory of God, and in^the ^ieat of individual conscience. • 

T6 this day. there are pronunciations and spellings for a given object^ 
that differ in that area from farm to farm. Indeed, in* my childhood, while 
I cannpt blame the confusion solely on the Pennsylvania Dutch, yod could hot- 
be sure if you should call 'duch a common object as, a paper bag a bag, a sack, 
a toot, or a poke. One or the other "misnomer" might even earn you a dirty 
look, if not a cuff dfi the jsar. Little did I know as a child that when I 
talked, about spritzAng theXgrass, few outside immediate geographic region 
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would know that I was .talking about watering the lawn, ^And I was very much 
into middle age before I learned quite abruptly that orfe of the innocent 
and quite onomatopoetic Dutch colloquialisms of my childhood denotes a very 
obscene' function for certain citizens of San Francisco, a continent removed 
from my childhood. . ^ ^ . ' ' . 

So, my own Experience tells me that we will survive the confusion of 

languages that looms. an impossible barrier amOng us. Translation,^ after 

*k ■ - . ' '■ . 

all. Is one of humankind's miracles. Vhile we have not yet accomplished 

4 ■ 

the dream of Babel, to enter and exit the gates of heaven at wil^, we' have 
been able to enter each other's hearts and minds almost at will. Tolstoy 
is available in how many different languages, now, and' thanks to paperbacks 
and print technology, he is available to most of us in industrialized 
nations rather inexpensively. We are able to share approximate^ re-creations^ 
Of other times ^nd other worlds and other minds' through the commonplace- , 
miracle of print translation. How much truer today can be Shakespeare's 
statement that nothing human is foreign to me. Almost all we need^ do Is 
choose the right book lii the rlglit translation, open i^, and read. 

. Perhaps it j^sj^thl^ easy access to tran8latlt>n whi^h prompts me to ► ' 
call oyr attentft^n for a moment' away from the comforting miracle, to 
remind us that translation is not- so easy a pr'v^c^^ds as is our access tt 
it, to point out that much is lost in translation/ to ponder, as John Guthrie 



has called my theme in this address* the withered edges of the Jf lower. In 
more prosaic terms, there are those things which translate quite well aiid 
easily, both between ind^^viduals and across languages. There ar^ those 
thing? that translate oAly imperfectly. ' And, there are those things that 
do not translate at all. Let me offer some examples of eatch. 

\ • ■ \ 6 



^ iransiacion - 

The latter-day plctographs that one sees with increasing frequency as 
directional signs in air terminals, in subways, on highways are dramatic 

evidence that we human beings can Indeed communicate a considerable body 

J 

of cdmmon experience with a high degree of accuracy and usefulness across* 
languages — some might, say by circumvent iiTg language in the traditional 
sense of letters , vords and sentences. Menfs and ladies' rest rooms, of 
course, were amon^ the first facilities to be identified not by word, but 
by graphic symbol. A host of similar graphic symbols have followed in 
pi^blic places, however, very quickly and very effectively. I have read 
that at the 1976 Olympic Games in Montreal, twenty-six sports activiti^FS^ ' 
and one hundred *seventy-three other informational or service messages 



were 



e conveyed bV piatograph alone. They .Included;^ such diverge messages 

• ^ . • ' . ^ . - X - 

as money exchange, meeting points, bathtubs, locker rooms, customs 
inspection, interviewing, pet and litter prohibition, lost children, and 
where get- sponges. I am sure that some of^ the'signs were misinterpreted 
by sbme of the people whd looked^t them^ but cons^^der the number of words,' 
the number of^libpeless conversat^H they saved, the number of people wh^ 
were 'helped . 

Lover of language that I am, J; must -confess that In driving my 
automobile, I much prefjer^iTaphtc symbols to words— rexcept for place names., 
of course. Tjell me that I should not turn left ^simply by showing me a 



l/e arr^w 



black or whltie arrow with a red X across It, or to proceed with cat^tion 
by showing -me a blinking yellow light. Please do not^ ce me at highway 
speed to decade, interpret and d^sv^ ^n anibiguou^ sign that says, in bi^ock 
lett#^s only, *'SLOW TRAFFIC RIGHT TURN LEFT CENTER. LANE 0N1.Y." 
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Certainly some exptrriences translate well and the ease of such viiiual 

comimuiicat ion — which is closely akin to the universal kinesics of the smile, 

« » - . ■ 

tile opea hand, the simulated cup at the lips--leads us to yearn for an^ 

international alphabet and a universal language** Howfever, whjrt^e too often 

frfrget is that most; universal in our collective experience and thus 

most easily communicated by gestures and siigns as well as by utterances, is 

also most concrete, by and large. Or, it is mt)st abstract and specialized,. 

as are the mathfmatical symbols recognized worldwide by^.^ the relatively few ; 

mathematicians among us. Unfortunately, betw^e'n the basic physical facts; 

that lead us to rest rooms, food st^|^, lost children and spongifts, and 

the rather esoteric information conveyed by the symbols'.of theoretical 

mathematics, lies that vast realm»where most of us live^nd move and have 

. . _ ^ ■ ' ■ \ 

our being, ^ where most of us really care about communicating. : - 

Thye movement in language evolution from concifete to abstract, but not 
so far toward abstract as to be generally useless, takes lis vecy .quickly 
into approximations rather than exactitude. That* inevitability was brought 
home to me quite vividly the f^rst time I compared translations^of the- Lord* s 

^ ' ' ' 7 

Prayer in, respectively. Old English. Middle English, Elizabethan jftglisl 



aiid twentieth century American. '^Forgive us our guilt " tumed^lnto t^esjgass, 
then into debt , and finally into . the ultimate concept -of today *s credit card 
society, "Forgive us what we owe you." Th§ tangible loaf generalised into 
daily b read , then Abstracted into our daily needs . - Where is the eternal 
truth in such transition of word and concept from tongue to ton^^, place 

V . ^ 

to plaice, '^centur y to ce ntury within little more than a thousand yea^s? To 
cite a second example, would the original concept of the Latinate word 



expedite be translated Into English more faithfully. by_:the_:contemporary 
slang phrase kick It off (o^f or fgrom the foot) than by. the more 
s6phlstlcate"S and equally La t ina t je to execute' prompt ly"p ' 

Ye\, language does' seem to serve'-to'pass-infonnaXiorT fifom generation 
to generation, cul'ture to culture. As various" samantlclsts have pointed 
out/unllke '^chimpanzees each,6ne 6f us does ndt need to touch fire to 
real^e that It turns ife if we touch It too long., We^can be forewarned 

51' language by "Doti' t .touch! " Yet , .i^tTo amotig us has ntft bfeen burned, 
nameless? Who has not tested the lingui^c hypothesis? Maybe we 
satisfy a basic need to experiefic'e first befofe accepting the language. ^^ 
Much of our scientific attitude and praptice, t^f ter all, has been developed , 
check hypotheses that verbal tradition tells us to accept without question: 
"Kill all- snakes." "Tomatoes are poisonous." "The world was made in six days 

- So wl have moved Inexorably Into my secbnd category: What is if that 
'translates only with g|reat Imperfection, risk aiid dif^culty? 

The many different Eskimo word^" for sno^e cited, quite often to ^ 
illustrate^how one's experience affects one's /ocabulary. It; also demonstrate 
one-i^ the central prablems \f translation. While I'find the English word ^ 
Influence qult« positive in its connoja>lons. Eg^l Ali, my^S,omalian colleap^ 
has educated me to the fact that at/Wlds .most ^unfortunate connotations for ■ 
many in the world whose nations ar^not^^mong the few so-called superpowers, 
which sometimes use influence most heavyhandedly. Hap Gilliland told me. of. 
an Amazon tribe Ke met. for j^hom drn^th itself is a t^oo^ Thus, there is no . 
recor* possible among them of either p^.ldtion growth or depletion, no sense 

^ V 
of ancestor or. heir. ' • • . , 
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Faced with' cultu^ral differences of such magnitude and-depth^ 1« ~it — 
any .wonder that translation leads to Imperfect communication at best? 
The greater mystery Is^why we do not completely mlscomraunicate more often 
In shifting from language to language. In discussing the mass Infusion 
of Latin word roots Into English during the European Renaissance, A. C. 
Baugh writes, "The very act 'of translation brings home to th(^.^_translator 
i^H^e limitations of his medium anH tempts him to.ljorrow from (()ther languages . 
the terms whose lack he feels In his own." (p. 259) ' 

Sapir reminds us that language itself, whether or not^ it undergoes . " 
translation, is singularly not adept at expressing the emotions of life. 
It is very good in commu^i lcat ine the rational, stru^g^red, ordered, 
predictable sides of life\ It carries thought well, emotion poorly. 
Because humor 5le'pends on both cyltura^ context ana emotiona-l response, 
much^-atj>^tends to translate Very pooily. And, I suppose every language 
ha^ its idiomatic rituals that cannot pjassibly be translated. The iconoclast 
la. me fights many of those rituals even among fellow speakers of my own 
native tongue. "How are you?" aa .American asks,, never expecting any answer 
other than "Fine, thank you," evep if you are on your deathbed. A friend 
of mine, knowing that most Americans automatically couple salt with pepper 
at the tablB, used to bark his request: "Pass the salt, please — not the 
peppery just the salt I" * ^ 

I am convinces -that Esperanto, Volapuk and other .attempts at , 
artificial Int'^piation^X languages have failed to gain wide acceptan^^ ^^^^ 
use for similar reWons. They have ,been .purely rar^ional at tempts. .when much 
of what we treasure in our owti native tongues is idiomaticV even irrational, 
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" • ' ; ■ . '"' 

r ' >. * ^ . ; ■ " . 

iRey must be imposed ai^^flciatiy when much of our native escpresslori.is 

contextual, spontaneous and idiosyncratic. • 

Sud:h ^'l^houghts lead me to consider a few of t^TMe things .that do not 

translate at "all. 

The truth of Frost's definition of poetry^B "that which is lo^t.in 
translation*' was best dembnstrat^ed to me in the reading in class of two { 
separate £n>glish translatlpns of the same French poem^ "Letter from M^xl'co," 
by Jristan Corbi&re. In my severely limited ability to read French, ^ 

• Of 

caught only Che essential facts of the poem: a young soldier had died of 
a fweE and his sergeant was writing to l^nform his family. From the two 

English translations, both rendered by English-speaking poefs who knew . 

*■ 

French better than I, I caugtit all sorts of things unavailable to me in 
my reading of the French itself: moods ,^tta'nces,^ones, certain rKythms, 
^ pauses, olther sound techniques, attitudes, orientation, characterizatiorfs^ — 
all the^e I had missed, essentially,* in my restricted ability to read the' 
French original*^ ' * ■ " 
The^episoda^ould pro^bly not have remained withiae to this.*day, 

, - - . - ■: ■ 

however, if I had not xeasns^ ^^4I0#re startling lesson during the experience. 
The two English translations were as obviously different from each other as 



either of dhem was from the original Fredch! There is more lost in 
translation, any translation of just about anything worth translating, 
w^ concluded, than is communicated. The best rendering ^of a message from 
language to language is not ^ act 4}f translation' so much as it is an 
admirable attempt at approximate re-credtion of another's experience. 



: TlUt struck iae as a/ rather sid iMsonr A 'stark disillusionment, 
until I was able to understand that it only reflects from language to - 
language what is.^also true from person to pejfeon, print to mind. As I 
rd^Lel^nd Jacpbs say so eloquently, "Reading lis bringing ajfeanlng to 
and t^ing meaning from a page o£ print." Meaning in lan^jiage neyer is 
solely a- one-way phenomenon^ just as oerfect translation is at last ' 

y}^ -. ^ . ^ , : . - • • . .., ,. 

V impossible. ,Even voice patterris hkve Ibeen fouhd to be indfivlduallV 

) distinctive -to ttte- individuals whose lips and tongues and thtoats have 

f > ■ ' * ' " • ^ M o ' - 

' created them — at^ least as unique to individuals aAsaye f ingerprints.^ > 
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• • * 

Your residing of something' eomeohe else has written Is as peculiar to you 

'the writing. was to th^ writer, vniat you read Is certainly quite 
different* from what that person wro:te since neither of you catr bring 
V ex^ctl^th^ Mine oieaning to page in exaptly the same voice and .mindset. 
Domm 4*11 this'taieao tha^ we should give up on all tMnsldtion? Of 

' • ' ' - ^ ' ■ : 

course not, no more than %re should quit talking to each other within our 

. ' ' ' *♦ ' • ' * " ■ . ' 

^ o%m language groups. Ve' should conminic ate, however, |^p^y realizing 

#11 that is lost in translation, .oeithel^ (expecting more than ^language can 

del^er, nor communicating other than ^humbly and gratefully within our 

Imperfection and fallibility. The drive for translation, for universA. 

conmunication. Is as much a quest after the Imperfectible as the various 



projects of Don Quii^te are unattainable. Yet, it is such a quest that 
makes us and keeps us\ human. 

Teachers, I suspect, rarely get into these human f4cts of language 

V 

With their students. The problems of translation, the limitations of 
language, disturbing little questions of approximation, cultural differences 
linguistic relativity, are swamped by one-choice answer keys, absolute ^ 
misstatements of rule, a||d narrow exercises. If we really understood and 



ach it in its 



cared about language, we would see it and teach it in its imperfection 
as well as in its various predictable patterns. The experience would 
remind us that specialists, for all the highly focussed expertise they 
can bring to narrowly defined problems, do not, after all, live in a 
vairuum; We need to hear what they say to us from their artificially 
cohf^ed laboratories, but we will put their findings into more u<;cful 
perspective If we live broacfly and listen carefully. 



1 . 
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. We need to requejt translation with our econovic eyes wide open, for 
in thi3 age of cost accounttng, «>J||^ " * factor as any Idealistic 

dreanr-of ir\tematlonal cpoperation. To reproduce a document in a second 
or a third .language— Indeed, to produce it in a first language— is to ask 
•how much it will cost to deliVfct to how many people with what promise of ^ 
fiq^nciaj. recovery. Returning fo^ sT moment to schools, how often have we .. ' 

r. ^ ' 

introduced tl^ l^eaching of second and third languages as a literary or 

cultoral activity,;^*© the decisions about which second or third languages 

to teach have been motivated fun<fament||).ly by economics and politics i-ath^ 

than by culture, with Its esthetic copnotations of art and literature? / 

Facing great odds and reservations and limitations, then, why do we 

who are neither politicians nor m^rchtaats persist S9 strongly in our drive 

for translation? ts it a fear of loneliness? Do we yearn mostly to speak 

to' and be spoken*to by others? Anything but ^the thought of being alone in 

an unresponsive universe I Our engineers bounce radio signals from Mars 

m 

and Jupiter and send them to galaxies unseen, while the odds are astronomical 
against any living organism waiting out there, capable of understanding the 
message. 

Or, perhaps we are impelled by a vague unspoken suspicion that because 
we do not speak another •s language, someone knows' something we don* t know, 
something that might assuage the loneliness or remind us that someone cares, 
that we are not alone, or, finally, assure us that the other person knows 
no fore than %ie knJI)^ ^ 

ilfP Perhaps our egos intrude. My langtrage is ray own. To speak to mc in 
your own tongue, which is ftot my ewn, and expect me to follow what you s;iy 
is to put my language down, exalt your own, and dfenlgrate me n bit in tho 
process > * • * 
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Or, perhaps we just reject, at last, the notldli that nat only 
translation but language itself is bedevilled by limitations, that«all 
comnunication serves sq^ner or later t^ remind us of^ what we cannot* 
communicate. Perhap^^we believe that if only we become more prolific 
and adept'^wlth tranlation, we will all of us share some common absolute 
trurti that will #hce and for all overwhelm the ^Snorance of the world. 
Perhaps our trouble is that we dream large dreamS, think^smaller thoughts, 
and discover too few words to convey either dreams or thoughts stuff Iclently 
to someone else. • ' 

What we need to satisfy our soulful yearning to h^r and be heard, ^ 
I believe, is not translation of the word so much as sharing Of the spirit 
in dur quest for comriitjhication. We need to ej^change information, yes, but 
knowing full well that the spirit of exchange is probably more significant 

the information itself. We need to acknowledge our anxieties, if 
they exist, our fears of lottelinesi, our suspicions that someone kA)ws 
something we don't know, our feelings of inferiority and alienation when 
we are treated a» linguistic foreigners. But, we need to acknowledge them ' 
in the fa^th that all of us share similar anxieties, and that such is the 
human condition, that we are all of us linguistically higher than the apes, 
certainly, but some^rfj^^^Tower than the angels in their wordless adoration 
of eternal truth. We need to acknowledge that conmon human condition of 
being always somewhere in-between;^ recognizing the acknowledgment ns more 
important than the imperfect coaminication of anything we think we might 
know or want to know. ^ ' 
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A contemporjry African poet", Gj Adall-Mortty , has said It well in 

"Bclontilng": . ,' 

You may excel 
i In knowledge of their tongue, 

and universal ties may bind you close to them;, 
but what they say, and how they feel — 
the subtler details of their meaning, 
^ thinking, feeling, reaching — 

these are closed to you and ae for evermore; 

as are,%ideed, ^he inter leavef of speech \ ''^ 

— our sp^ch^-vhich fall on them^ " 

no more than were they dead leaves 

dust-dry harmattan, 
although, for years, they've lived ^ ' 

and <y>unted all there; is to counC 
in our midst! 
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